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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Die Philosophie des Nicolaus Malebranche. Von Dr. Mario Novaro. 
Berlin, Mayer & Miiller, 1893. — pp. v, 107. 

Dr. Novaro presents us with a comprehensive and carefully prepared 
exposition of Malebranche's philosophy. As is usual with such detailed 
studies, of which we still have too few, many of the traditional views con- 
cerning a philosopher's teaching which are to be found in the histories of 
philosophy are shown to be erroneous. Very often this disagreement 
between the monographs and the histories is the result of a more careful 
investigation on the part of the former ; sometimes, however, it is due 
to a desire to say something new and original. At any rate, there is a 
tendency in our time to break with traditional historiography and to change 
the position of the actors in the philosophical drama. Many of the old 
classifications are regarded as somewhat arbitrary, and suggest the a priori 
historian. Every attempt to reach a more correct interpretation should, 
of course, be welcomed and encouraged, but we must also guard against 
reactionary exaggerations and perversions. 

We have nothing to say against the author's exposition of Malebranche's 
philosophy. He has made an extensive study of Malebranche and the 
thinkers in any way connected with him, and presents the results of his 
labors in eleven well-arranged sections. He shows, contrary to the common 
view, that Malebranche is not " a pronounced enemy of experience and of 
the senses, who trusts only to pure concepts of the intellect and regards 
it impossible to found any science on experimental facts " (p. 11). "Male- 
branche does not reject scientific experience, he simply combats vulgar 
empiricism, and especially the typical empiricism of Aristotle, which arbi- 
trarily relies on the results of the senses" (p. 12). Dr. Novaro gives 
references enough to justify his statements. The passing criticism of 
Aristotle's empiricism is, of course, based on the misconception of Aristotle's 
teachings which prevails in post-scholastic times. In spite of his friendly 
attitude toward experience, however, Malebranche regards reason as the 
highest form of knowledge, as the sovereign judge in us (p. 25). This, of 
course, places him among the rationalists, with Descartes and his following. 
But the author would not, most likely, make such a -division of modern 
philosophy into Rationalism and Empiricism as is commonly made, because 
of the absence of any hard and fast lines. That this is so, is apparent from 
certain remarks in his Introduction, which is peculiarly bold and inde- 
pendent. " As far as Bacon is concerned, he really exerted no very great 
influence either upon the development of Continental philosophy or upon 
that of English philosophy. Indeed, Vinci and Galileo were far greater 
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masters than he in his line. The Encyclopedists overestimated him by 
regarding him as the predecessor of their doctrines." " Neither Locke, 
nor Berkeley nor Hume issues from Bacon, but all of them, let us rather 
say, are the descendants of Hobbes, Descartes, and Malebranche." "Before 
Kant, modern philosophy has but three systems : that of Hobbes, that of 
Bruno and Spinoza, and that of Malebranche." Descartes, Dr. Novaro 
holds, gives us only the fragments of a system. " It is Malebranche who 
courageously constructs upon those fragments a universal, harmonious 
system. He, therefore, is the first and best example of Idealism." 

This shifting of positions may be justifiable. Still, it is a matter that 
cannot be settled in a preface. We should prefer to wait for more evi- 
dence than can be found in the author's somewhat dogmatic Introduction. 
Fortunately, the dogmatism lies chiefly in this ; the same cannot be urged 
against the spirit and execution of the work as a whole. 

One of the most interesting and important parts of the book is Section 
VII (pp. 43-65), in which Dr. Novaro gives Malebranche's ideas of 
causality. " Malebranche acknowledges that the first mechanical principles 
also are furnished by experience merely, and that apart from experience, 
in and for themselves, they are not known to thought. Proceeding from 
the problem of knowledge and from the relation of the psychical to the 
physical, Malebranche reached a scientific conception of causality which 
furnished Hume with the starting-point and, at the same time, with the 
outline, of that which is Hume's merit in metaphysics." " A great deal has 
been said about the theory of ' occasional causes,' which, however, has not 
been closely examined. Indeed, very few have understood the great 
importance and scope of this theory. Otherwise it would be inexplicable 
why no historian of philosophy has ever sought the origin, which is so 
evident, of the problem of Hume and Kant in Malebranche" (pp. 43, 44). 
" Neither external experience nor consciousness can ever show us a neces- 
sary connection between cause and effect, that is, between phenomena, 
which follow one another in a constant and uniform manner. We see 
nothing but actual occurrences. Facts which succeed one another accord- 
ing to law, that is all that experience offers us " (p. 46). The author gives 
many passages from Hume {e.g., the example of the billiard-ball) which 
closely resemble Malebranche's reasoning, and his thesis that Hume was 
influenced by the French idealist seems very plausible to me, I must 
confess, the more so since Hume enters upon a special examination of 
Malebranche's doctrine in his "Treatise" as well as in his "Inquiry" 
(pp. 57, 58). But to go on: "Malebranche saves himself from Hume's 
scepticism, or apparent scepticism, in a way analogous to that in which 
Kant himself explains causality. The nature of the understanding itself 
comes to his rescue, that is, the general notion of Being which in Male- 
branche is nothing but the expression of the principle of causality" (p. 51). 
" Experience, therefore, as such, discovers no necessity in the operation of 
nature. If, however, we assume her acts as necessary, it is because we 
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refer the relations of phenomena to the unified notion of Being. Thus the 
ground of every causality lies in Being " (p. 53). 

Dr. Novaro's little work is undoubtedly a valuable contribution to the 
history of philosophy, and deserves to be carefully considered by the 
student. Frank Thilly. 



Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education, Vol. I, No. 1. 
Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi. A study in the Origin of German Realism. 
By Norman Wilde, Ph.D., Columbia College. New York, May, 1894. 
— PP- 77- 

The author of this monograph has surely chosen a subject in the history 
of philosophy that is interesting and important. The man whose name is 
so intimately connected with the names of Spinoza and Kant certainly 
deserves to be studied. A thorough examination of the teachings of the 
great ' philosopher of feeling ' is profitable, because he stands in some 
relation or other to so many different lines of thought. It is as Dr. Wilde 
says : " Standing on the dividing line between the first and second periods 
of modern philosophy, he holds up the results of the past in one hand, and 
the problems of the future in the other, calling on the modern thinkers to 
unite the two." Jacobi's views are, however, not a terra incognita to us. 
Consequently, each new exposition of his thoughts must have a special 
raison d'etre. Above all, it must consist of more than a general statement 
of his philosophical opinions and of the influences that formed them ; it 
must be detailed and thorough. Although the pamphlet before us is inter- 
esting reading, is clearly written and well arranged, it does not satisfy the 
demands which we should make on a work of its kind. It is a good begin- 
ning, no doubt, and shows its author's careful judgment and historical 
appreciation, but it is not thorough enough. Dr. Wilde has set himself a 
task which could not possibly be accomplished satisfactorily in the seventy- 
seven pages of his book. After a short introduction in which he gives a 
general estimate of Jacobi and his work, he discusses the influences that 
helped to form his philosopher's conceptions. (Part I, Formative Influ- 
ences, pp. 9-37.) Under this head he considers Pietism, Rationalism, 
Sensationalism, and Spinozism. An adequate discussion of the subject of 
Part I would itself make a good-sized dissertation. Dr. Wilde cannot do 
the subject justice within the space which he devotes to it. At any rate, 
the account is too general and vague to satisfy me, and I should like to 
have more references than are given. 

Part II (pp. 37-77) takes up Jacobi's doctrine, in five sections, as follows: 
Sources, Relation of Epistemology and Ontology, Ontology, Epistemology, 
Conclusion. Though this portion of the treatise is, considering the aim of 
such an undertaking, an improvement upon what goes before, it exhibits 
the same general fault, lack of thoroughness. It would have been well, 
had Dr. Wilde given us, in addition to the list of Jacobi's writings used by 



